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DESCRIPTORS' ♦DISCUSSION CROUPS* ♦NEGROES* ♦UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION* ♦POVERTY PROCRANS* SAOULT EOUCATION PROCRANS* 
GHETTOS* URBAN AREAS* PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS* INOICENOUS 
PERSONNEL* CONSUMER ECONOMICS* CHILD DEVELOPMENT* EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS) NECRO HISTORY* CIVIL RICHTS* PARTICIPATION* 
RECRUITMENT* NECRO TEACHERS* NECRO LEADERSHIP* PACULTY 
INTEGRATION* NEW TORN CITY* NEW TORN UNIVERSITY* HARLEM* 



IN tSSG-ISST* NEW YORK UNIVERSITY'S SCHOOL OF C0NTINU1NC 
EOUCATION CONDUCTED DISCUSSION CROUPS IN HARLEM IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT* CONSUMER AND EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS* AND NECRO 
HISTORY* TO TEST THE FEASIBILITY OF EXTENDING UNIVERSITY 
INFORMAL ADULT EOUCATION INTO THE POVERTY AREAS OF NEW TORN. 
THE INSTRUCTORS (FOUR NEGROES AND TWO WHITES* ALL WITH 
ADVANCED DECREES) WERE AIOEO DY SIX INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS* 
INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL WHO RECRUITED PARTICIPANTS THROUGH 
PERSONAL CONTACT. SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS WERE MOSTLY WOMEN* 
UNSKILLED* AND WITH LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL EOUCATION. ONLY A 
SMALL NUMBER ATTENDED SESSIONS REGULARLY. RESULTS SUGGEST 
THAT EXTENSION OF AN URBAN UNIVERSITY INTO THE MINORITY 
GHETTO CAN SERVE AS A CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE DOMINANT 
CULTURE AND THE EXCLUDED UNDERCLASS. HOWEVER* SUCH A PROGRAM 
MUST BE HEAVILY SUBSIDIZED IP IT IS TO HAVE THE VISIBILITY 
NECESSARY TO ITS SYMBOLIC ROLE. A SERIES OP EIGHT TO TEN 
SESSION SEMINARS IS RECONHENOEO* ON THE TOPICS OF THE CHILD 
AND THE FAMILY* EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL* NEGRO HISTORY ANO 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT* COMMUNITY ACTION* ANO NEW YORK 
POLITICS ANO GOVERNMENT. PARTICIPANTS SHOULO BE ENCOURAGED TO 
ENROLL IN THE ENTIRE SCRIES AND RECEIVE A CERTIFICATE UPON 
COMPLETION. THE PROJECT DIRECTOR SHOULO BE A NEGRO WITH AN 
INTEGRATES INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF. CAJ) 
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MEMO:iANDUI/I: 



Attached 1> a narrative account of a Title I (Higher Education Act of 1965) 
project In which our school tried to learn something by conducting informal 
classes or discussion groups in economically underprivileged areas— 
chiefly in Harlem, 

The director of the project and the author of the report was Dr, Harry L . 
Miller, associate professor of education at Hunter, an adjunct member 
of our faculty, and formerly associate director of die Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults. 

I am sending copies of this report to colleagues in New York University 
and in othar~ colleges and universities in the hope that it will be not only 
interesting, but instructive. If you have any questions, do not hesitate 
to tend them to Harry or to me. 

This report i3 not copyrighted. You are free to make any use of it you 
like, though references to the source would be appreciated. 
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NEW YORK UWVBRSnVS HARLEM SEMINARS 



ltala« *a academic year of 1966-1967, New York Udvoraitrt School of Continuum 
Education conducted * pilot project, A Film Program of Education ta Human 
Oovdopmant, Consumer Problem*, and Public latuat far Recipients of Aid to 
P tpandw R Children Support in Harlam, on a grant under Title 1 of the Higher 
Bducatlon Act, to toot the feasibility of axttnthng university informal adult education 
i*o e c o n o mic al ly underprivileged ami of the Nev Yot\ community. 

Tba School baeama interested in tba possibilities of reaching out to a totally different 
cUwtala than the onn normally drawn to Ito daaaaa either at Washington Square or 
in tba suburbs when it learned of tfaa existence of an informal group of walHrs 
todpiosts in Harlem who bad mat for almost a yaar to diacuaa probiotna of urban 
lift. Tint group was formed originally in oooMcdon with aNew York Rational 
liaaprofiain involving tba ctp nlnt la n of citlnon dUcuaaka groups to view and 
talk about a aarias of television films on tb» region's problems, A aoelai worker 
mho baaed ottba program, convinced that tba woman mho mad* up Ida east load 
needed an Interest to gee their minds oft their own problems, organised a group 
among Ha dlanta to view and diacuaa tha television programs* 

With tha aid of an urban expart whom ha persuaded to land tba group, auJ 
occaa i o n a l otfaar visiting experts, tfaa group conttnuad to maat long aftar tha 
television abowlnia andedt mambara cams and want, but there was a corn group of 
four or five woman who provided a consiacaat nudaua tor tba discussions, fa* tba 
Judfmsot of those who workad with them, tfaa woman involved not only laaraad a 
j good dual, butauccaadad In breaking through tha shall of isolation from tha 

I community that surrounded the housing project la which tfciy lived* they bogui to 

participata ia comnrmtty aetioa programs and to taka a gaosral Interest in tha 
!argar problems in which tbsy wars involved. 

Tfe Retort's proposal growing o« of tHs experience advanced tiw hope of reaching 

largar numbars of each psopls, euggsetfaMthas 



I* Dtaadvaatagad groups £* anoh arnaa aa Harlam ars not ladUtaant to 
•<Hca t io a , thoa^i they may ba inapt or unqualified to daal with 
iiltiif itfcmartn— 1 tntt trmt 



S* The p articu l ar aaads of thin p apulation must ba taken into account in 
tha ifcrtp of commas, recruitment, and selection of instructor*' 
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3* lb* goala of ouch a program ahould include mi only an incraaee la 
knowledge and Inaigbt that participants might apply to their dally 
Uvta, but oom* gain In their reaourcee lor lEcreertag their knowledge 
lndapoadoatly, tad an improremen t in skills of group dlecuaeioo. 

Tbo pilot project baood on that proposal began in September of 1966, wlcbtho 
mat group* beginning in January, 1967. Tba original plan was to conduct ata 
dlacuaalon group# tor ton aaaatooa, than bogln on a aeccnd aeriva of ran 
maetlng# with ala now group*. Secauat we war* in t e raated in lotting tba 
equation# tbamaalvaa dete rmi n e tba form of tba program to aotno arran t, it 
turnad out that now group# formad in four eaaaa, ooa of tba g ro u p # continued 
mora or laa# I n tac t through twenty aaaalona, and qm group failad to Jail tba 
aacoodanoa around. Tba tabla on the following page aummarisea tha ganaral 
cootant and acopa of tba projacts the remalndar of xbe report 
daacripdvt and interpretative matarial to flaoh out that framework. 

Onthalr face, that# data aupport tha cooduaion that the pilot project wee 
aucceaafUl; that it providaa positive anawara to aoma of tha mijor cueadoaa 
addeh tba proposal ralaad. Tba university, if it wlahaa to accept fit# 
raapo n a l M l l ty and if it can find tha f i n a n c i a l raaourc a, ran intlaad auarain an 
a d i r a tion a l program for adult# in underprivileged urban araaa, Weahe£ 
raturn to re-conelder tfaia conclualon at the end of thla report, after 
axamiaing in datail tha educational experience# that lia b ehin d the data. 
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Selection of Faculty 

Lacking any guidelines from orevious experience, those responsible for the 
project felt, from the beginning, that flexibility of approach to major decisi ons in 
the pilot effort should be maintained. Faculty recruitment veil illustrates that 
approach. 

We began with two basic criteria in minds instructora must have a thorough grasp 
of the Held related to the seminar subject, and they must have Insight into the 
problems of this particular clientele as well aa an ability to relate directly to 
them as persona. The first of these is not only in obvious requirement of 
any program operating under the authority of s university, but necessary for any 
instructor who intends to respond flexibly to spontaneously expressed needs of 
the group. The second criterion is crucial; this population is mt only likely to 
be suspicious of the ordinary processes of schooling; but likely ulso to reject 
the formal role relationships generally acceptable to middle clast groups* 

We eax.y on wrestled with the question of whether the Instructional ffju* strauld 
be &U Negro, Arit turned out, we would have had little difficulty in putting 
together an adequate staff consisting exclusively of non-whites, but det^Jed 
against it on a. number of grounds. Viewed practically, since the dirjitto. ’ of 
foe project woo white, a Negro faculty directed by a white person wouU rxcvide 
justifiable grounds for offense. Further, on principle, to select thri ves 
primarily on the basis of skin color instead of on relevant qualifications, is 
prejudicial, in the absence of any evidence that Negro adults simply vill nc« 
learn from a white person. Informal consultation with persons who had 
community organization experience in the Harlem btea supported the view that 
an integrated staff would be workable. 

A list of possible instructors was aomplled by asking for recommendations frem 
a n u m b e r of operating agencies whose programs brought them into intimate 
contact with either foe Harlem community or other underprivileged arews In the 
city. Other recommendations cams from administrative personnel of foe School, 
Final selection resulted In a faculty of four Negroes (two men and two women), 
two whites (a man and a woman), four of them with doctorates and extensive 
teaching experience, one with an advanced ixiil work degree and long experience 
in community work, and one a graduate student. 

The subjective and chancy process of staff selection worked surprisingly well. 

All the instructors succeeded in developing a useful rapport, and demonstrated 
an ability to integrate foe interests of the group with basic aims of their own. 
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The decision to use whit* faculty resulted In only two minor difficulties, boot 
ewe, the seminar group got involved In a project that brought it into coutact with 
ta established co mmun i t y group In Htrhm ( whose leaders displayed considerable 
suspicion and hostility to the Instructor. Tbs other Incident arose as the first 
set of s emin a r s came to an end, and we began planning the second set. One o i 
the groups wanted to continue, and we offered them the option of forming a 
seminar on Education and the School; they liked tbs idea, they said, but not with 
a white person as Instructor. 

Recruiting 

A number of approaches to the recruiting of participants were open to us, some of 
which, using mass media or impersonal mailings, were not even seriously 
considered, The j^roject proposal had suggested the possibility that each instructor 
visit a variety of community organizations to obtain suggaattona for count content 
ss well as leads to potential participants. Starting with organisations and 
associations was obviously imperative, but we dacidsd to uae community pereons 
to make tht contacts rather than instructors, who would inevitably represent an 
alien world. 

The project thus use, **.oet of its budget allocation for "promotion" to pay tba 
salaries of six persons who wars, in the OBO jargon, indigenous. New York 
University was in » a excellent position to recruit these people, sines it had 
played a central role in training family and teacher aides for tba Head Start 
program in the avea. Enlisting the cooperation of the dty*a office in charge 
of these aides, we interviewed a number of women who already had training 
and expe rie nce In recruiting Head Start parents and maint a in i ng contact wife 
them. Bach of the six avantually chosen was assigned to work with one of the 
Instructors, and dssjgaated on an "instructional assistant." 

With the aid of a simply-written, one -page nimeogrspbad description of tech 
seminar, these aides canvassed the members of orpnlxatlona we thought might 
be interested in the program, reminded participants of masting dates during 
the course of the seminar, attended the sessions them selvas, and were asked 
generally to be halpful in any way they could to the instructor. 

It is difficult to reduce the recruiting effort to any set of patterns; there were 
almost as many different patterns as there ware seminars. For convenience, the 
description below le organised by seminar subject. 




OgggB g Problem* 



Of* to i tt tt ctl o o al wtom m mtn ia an oc gmlnat lon of welhtr e 

radptentt who** aim wu* to pul preeeure on tbs Walter* Department to 
UbectUw Md make more flexible weUhre benefit*. 8fa» reported tlat otter 
nmnbere ofthsgroapwer9lrter**t«linaoeacKj*thea*mlnar, tad thought 
they nM^om a aej^torhoodco tn a m n liy action center at which the eaaoda t i c o 

usually Ueld Its meadage* 

^CMli»fMi»bf«]oca«laa^ aal it turned out that th* prieet wt* wee 
f^poaaiht* for it «u not «t all am* that social miUtaacy and education mod* a 
eowd mixture. Bite* lotting ueue* the cedar ha wanted to beam* that the 
anoiaar world not undermine the goal* of the aaaoctatte cd mite* recipient*. 

to Pf **** *** * g3Cta t° •ocouny the** women to perceive 
tettelr problem* could to attributed to a Miserly and bureaucratic welter* 
•yaaam would b* ante* by aa educational program that poiatad out that H» 
abiUty to make more euUgxaoed choice* would also helptbun. 

T^mrd the and of the Brat eerie*. a nearby bu-anch of tba Urban League ottered 
tocooperat* la setting wp the second group, aid provided a room into own 
o fnoac a * a mowing place. The reeulte of tide collaboration p>* *ed to be 
dtep pototteg. For the Brat two oar three a urt ctj rfrt aw eery low or 
aero. Somewhat more socctsstei eitaets were made whan the location was 
eMfced to a nearby housing project. where the Urban Leagoewaaopetatliig 
another pcognun. Although the aeeatea coatowdto completion, a eoUd 
mete*, no natter how email, newer did develop, despite coeelderable effort 
by both our laamictlcnal aealetaat and the Letjpe. 

hir e. Setoa nao*e Bret group wae recruited readily In the nelgiborhood of a 

o cmauntty oaacer la which her aaaietaat had eomecoaaacte. Ihe group wear 
very well, with saccate* continuity. At th* eod of the eemlnar, w* were 
!f!! 1, * < *i C L fcrm * aoth * r group ate center In a largely Puerto ltlcan neighborhood; 
raoetaff ttare wae moat balphil and provided excellene tectlida* te the group. 
Iheee^two we re among the unootheet and moat effective seminar* In thaptogwa} 
Setemen handl e d with insouciance even the problem of teap'ng non-English'* 



Bdacadoa and tha School 



Thee e gpoupe pareeeeaed a special paohlam of recruiting becauee we planted to 

•cbool. While 

“* *** ***** <* tergat group*. It complicated matter* by teeing 



* a SM*d la hmutim guerilla ewtee with n* p***^ wae 
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understandably skittish about helping. Board of Bducefion headquarters people, 
•wpristogly. were omes ta ker s t an ding a nd htl p tol than many of thoes to the 
Bald* Wo obtained p erm i s sion strly from tho headquarters super i ntendent Involved 
la community relations to mate whatever arrangements w* wished with any school, 
•ft** which we compiled from various sources a list of principals who mt^t bo 
sympathetic to tii* idee of forming a parent dtocuseton group, 

to only one sees did those amngemeoc proceed smoothly, b the others, wo 
were forever |etttog them sot, then flndbg the plana tallliqr apart. boat 
com. Dr, 7/oock found that the principal of the school In which hla group tax had 
a Tory different view from ours of what the group** purpose wee; bo thought wo 
ou^t to oKfoalaa militant cells to foment revolution against the educational sys te m . 
Wo decided to shift tho meetings to a neighborhood church, and develop a group 
In dep end ently of tbo achool*a parent organisation. 

b aaotbor caoo, altar canvo— Inga Mot of tour or five prlndpalo, wo coma upon 
cat who ota vary to t araa ta d te cooperating, but who insisted that she needed (ho 
approval of tbo District Supe rin ten d en t . Tbat office Informed ua that It required 
tbo approval of headquarter*. When wo applied again to tbo aemo person there oho 
hod originally given caxte blanche, ho Informed ua that currant decent rtUaatl on 
or do r o pro tho authority for ouch decisions to the district, which, whoa re*efpUed 
to, promptly *<niod us down. Wo finally found a school to another district to 
which a group of Indigenous teacher aides wished to participate, and whore the 
principal agreed to permit the uee of school time for the meetings. 
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Nesro History 

Rtcrulttog here was done in tho Mighborhood around a Harlsm community castor , 
and for several saeoiooc a group failad to mstartoltoo at all at the time of meeting. 
Thursday evening wae apparently s had time; ao in responeo to oomo expressed 
toeereet from several mothers of Heed Start children at a nearby achool, - 
Mr. Ridley mooed the meetings to the school and held them to the mornings. which 
worked very well, A group of mothers brought their children to achool, end 
then held a discussion while they weltsd for them, 

The nucleus of this group wished to continue after the first series wee completed, 
but we also bed somt- inquiries from others who could not sttsnd during tbs morntog. 
Mr. Ridley compromised by forming e new group, which met to the evening at 
paopla*i bomae, but carried over into it some member* ot the first group. 

The change mad* a remarkable difference in the atmosphere of the dl ecus alone, 
particularly to that It oocoursgH attendance by a number of man. 
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C5dM Danrelopmaut 

tatting among the member* of a church in 

Mw* Adair w harealf wD*kBown« AUnu^elMt^iaidnahiiAit 
w— unlikely to b* ftpM c tted, tide cixcumetaace no doubt had much to do with the 
taeeof reandttag* the co nel ata nt mnrtmct i ind dw generally mcmiUjl Ilfs of 
a» group* which ccmiaued far twenty wMto. 



k la obrloualy ImpoMtbk to generallae from theae experience*. ihatdaaoC 
meeti ng la home* worked wall in on* grog?* waa dleeppronrtdof uttered**; 
irtataf* were better tor eoane group*, montage for otfeece, Pexhape the moat 
fMml MM* meat poa a ttl e i* that on* mux um trial and error with any particular 
pouplattMaatghlochooda* and ramalardlliag to ahllt to whatever time and pleoa 

lb* uae a I laa tr uctjoaal aaalataate tcon tt/$ e ooaDualt y mm ageare 

; pwwd wary aocc a afiftO, and ftoup we law no control experlwacee to prove it, 

. It eeeme vary doubtful that without than we would have been able to form and 
mafetala the group*. Hay p r aaaata d aome prob'eme, howenr, which In a larger 
•cak and moor* Mructurad program could probably b* eolved readily. 

On* dUBcuky lay la communicating to tbaac aaalataata what the program we* all 
about* and what they wart to do* Tha whole Ida* of diacuatlon group* lor adUMa 
waa an untamlUar eat, and wt have no way of knowing how wall thay In turn 
aamauateaaad the alma of tha program to tboaa whom thay triad to racruft* 

ftcttaataly, tide ambiguity clmrrt up as thay tbama*toeaaaodrttl»M 



1>a more I mpo r t a nt problem waa la gottlag tham to partem other teak* which wa 
ptrcalaad aa crucial* hut which thay did not* aa a ranlt p^My 
JudgMut on after* reepueibility tor *up*rvt*ton abould lla* The woman wacw 
M Ml g a ad work with an tnatructor and to be raapiwalWa to him* but the Inatmcaoct 
ware, tot tha aoat past* vary huay people, SomeaafeadtMraaatacantatowrlta 
tha rapotta on tha aaaatoaa* ter cample* and without done euparviatoa many of 
the report* wwt* inadequate. WOrea* la one caaa* tha aaalaiaat never got around 
to writing them* 



Urn moat rcifaftaatt raault waa that tha evaluation afloat foundered* htbaabaanoa 
of any b udg eta ry provision lor eva lu a tion, wa had lntaadad that the aaalatanta 
iacarvinwpnrtlcipnotn and ottala at laaat nocan almpla feedback. Onainatruetac 
provided a qpeatlounetrelnaaeed* only one of which waa *Aiumed; noun of tha 
aaalataata oonduotad tha iMervtava. 
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If the group’s supervision had been centralized, and the assistants given some 
training in the tasks v* asked them to perform apart from their recruiting, 
die results would probably have been considerably improved. Later recommendations 
for future program development will specify this point. 

The Clientele 



As we had expected, die participants in the seminars were almost entirely women, 
mostly unskilled, with educations somewhere below the level of high school 
graduation. Such a composite picture, however, fails to convey die very considerable 
diversity found even within a single group. The consumer problems groups were 
perhaps the most homogeneous, composed of women most of whom were on welfare, 
but even in this area, one of die seminars was fairly evenly split between w elfar e 
clients and others on a higher economic level. This contributed subs tantially to 
dte instability of that particular group, since die subgroups were Interested in 
somewhat different problems • 

The second section of the Negro Problems seminar attracted a minority of men with 
relative consistency, as did the one on Child Development, after it had been going 
for a time. It is as though som** men became involved out of a curiosity about what 
their wives were getting so interested in. An occasional man showed up in one of 
the school seminars and even, more rarely, in one of the consumer problems 

The most important characteristic of tie clientele, perhaps, was its instability. 

All non-crealt discussion groups, of course, exhibit this trait, and everything we 
know about lower-class life styles would lead us to expect it in an exaggerated 
form here. Indeed, it is a matter for some surprise that most of these groups 
were able to maintain some consistency of attendance. As a practical matter, 
nevertheless, one must take into account, in any assessment of our results, 
that people came, then disappeared, that new faces appeared at various interv als , 
and that only a relatively small solid core benefited from extended, repeated 
encounter with a set of issues. 

Curriculum 

The original proposal had suggested a number of possible courses for the program, 
among them one on human development, consumer problems, and p ubli c issues, the 
latter to be a general current events seminar concentrating on such issues as how 
to get the facts and how to discern bias. After discussing these early i de as with 
a number of professionals familiar with the community, we added Negro History 
to the list, and narrowed the public issues idea to a consideration of educational 
problems, which is one of the burning issues in the New York ghetto. 
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The major emphasis in all of the seminars eras a reliance for specific curriculum 
focus on the expressed interests of the members. 1Us flexibility was expressed 
in a variety of ways, and tho report below of the curriculum of each seminar begins 
with a contrast between die two extremes, oos in which the subject matter was 
most controlled by the instructor, die ocher in which it was least controlled. 

Child Development 

Although Mrs. Adair bad a definite structure for the series of discussions, 
special problems were picked up from the group from time to time and sessions 
planned around than. Some of these emerged from the first evening's discussion, 
which focureod on an interview with one of the mothers conducted by the instructor. 

One general concern appeared to be the question of how one Introduces children to 

sex, and a session about it was planned for die future. 

In general, tht following inaute were given extended treatment: 

1. Developmental needs of children 

2. Children's problems In school, and how to help your child in 
school, 

3. Sexual development and sex education 

The group viewed and discussed a number of films, includin g Angry Boy . 

Palmour Street . The Quiet On e, and aever«i of die filmy on c hi ld 

development. They reviewed elementary textbooks, and spent a couple of 
sessions themselves doing the kinds of things their younger children axe asked 
to do in school, including an encounter with the Initial Teaching Alphabet, the 
new math and word-building games, and other similar activities. 

The best way to characterize this group, perhaps, is to say that it transferred 
the workshop techniques of some forms of teacher education to a discussion 
setting with parents, and succeeded very well in making the transfer. The group 
wae enthusiastic, exhibiting a high degree of interest and involvement. 

Education and the School 

b contrast, the people in Dr. Woock's first section took die bit in their teeth 
and ran off in their own directions. He devoted the first session to a lively 
siring of various grievances about die schools, during which die group was 
attracted by the proposal of one of Its members that they get a federal grant to 
pay Harlem youngsters to attend a remedial summer school. Woock promised 
to bring to die next meeting a staff member of the OEO to discuss the pos sibi lities 
of such a project, which he did. 
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There was great pressure on the instructor from this point to help the group 
develop a proposal for a suggested program of remedial summer work. He 
agreed, because it was clear that they wanted action, and were not interested 
in diecM***!"" of more general problems, and because he thought diet in the 
process of trying to get the grant they "would learn a good deal about die 
structure of educational and poverty bureaucracies in a variety of agencies. • . " 
and "the difficulty of conceptualizing, designing, and preparing a sound 
proposal far a worthwhile educational program . " 

At the next meeting, in the middle of the discussion, a representative of the 
Harlem Parents Committee appeared (having been invited by one of our 
participants), and subjected Dr. V/oock to insistent questioning about what 
New York University in general and Dr. V/oock in particu'ar were trying to do 
in Harlem. He ended by accepting the existence of the group, and their action 
aim , at least, and suggested they use die community center attached to the 
church as the requesting agency for die grant. Dr. Woock soon put together 
a brief memorandum which might be expa n de d into a proposal, and s few 
sessions liter the group mot with s man representing the local block association, 
and another representing Haryou-Act, Both of these men had withering 

to make of idea of a discussion group, but both ended by agreeing 

to file the proposal with others they were currently submitting for federal funding. 

The two meetings were practically mass affairs attended by about 20 persons, 
involving all three groups— our discussion group, the block association, and die 
District Board of Haryou-Act. The first of these meetings, according to our 
instructor, was "acrimonious, loud, and almost uncontrollable , The block 
association people apparently felt that the seminar greup was threatening their 
community position, though they were assured time the group would not be in 
existence beyond another two weeks, A decision about tits adoption of the 
remedial program proposed by the group was postponed for another meeting. At 
that final meeting, the Association finally did decide to incorporate it into their 
summer 1967 program request. 

The second section of this seminar was composed of a group of women working 
in an elementary school as aides, school volunteers, or Head Start parent aides. 
They wore particularly inter cited in discussing the role of the pert*profcMiooil 
in the school, and the first three or four sessions were devoted to aspects of 
that problem. They went on to consider the relation between poverty and school 
performance, then to the government’s war on poverty. 

Although discussion was lively, and these women appeared to enjoy and get a 
good deal out of the seminar, an assessment of what kind of educational program* 
they would like in the future revealed a preference for sMll-bullding courses 
(reading, writing, public speaking), and couraea for credit, either on the high 
school or college level. 
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Dr. Brown’s group came closer to our expectation of what this par ticula r 
would do. Participants were parents of children in an elementary school in 
central Harlem, and many of the discussions focused on events or programs in 
that school. At one meeting the group would consider, for example, a report 
of a school Incident they were indignant about; die instructor would insist that 
before the next meeting they make every effort to get the real facts about It. 

The group found Itself having to revise its conclusions about a number of 
i n ci d en t s, as well as about * number of school problems. 

Thus, at one point die group a tte nded a larger meeting held at the school at which 

a n u mber of co mm uni t y activists argued tint die community itself should make 
dm important decisions about die school. In a later discussion of these views. 
Dr. Brown proposed that the group assume that it had control of this school; 
what would they do with it, he asked? The discussion that followed was sobering 
and illuminating. 

Negro History 

Though this seminar began, traditionally enough, with a film on die role of the 
Negro in American life, it soon branched out into art, genetics, African 
anthropology, and even opera. In part this variety resulted from the expressed 
interests of tht group members, and in part from die many enthusiasms of 
Mr, Ridley. The following topics were discussed at one or more sessions: 

Emancipation Proclamation 
Nature of prejudice and bow it is learned 
The rise of African civilization 
Development of language and culture in general 
Slavery in the United States, die West Indies and 
South America 
The Negro aa an American 
Race and genedcs 

Negro contributions to American culture 
Black power 

Underprivileged family relationships 

The war in Vietnam and the rola of the Negro in it 

The Negro in school textbooks 

Sex and race 

Technological development of man 

Mr. Ridley used films copiously, from a film about the bushmen of Africa to 
"The Living Machine, " and the group also visited the Museum of Natural History 
at relevant points. 
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Consumer Problem! 



In general, the issues discussed in both sets of seminars In this area were much 
the same, though In both cases the Instructors leaned heavily on the interests 
and questions of the participants. Main emphases were: 

Food buying 

Buying on credit 

Selecting clothes and white goods 
Advertising abuses 
Ristness frauds 

Small stores vs* department stores 
Namebrands 



or* Ibyer s first section got off on an Interesting tack by discussing the Question 
of the lack of communication within die neighborhood about ways In which people 
could h elp on e another to save money* Ibey decided to use the bulletin board 
mt the center for notices about things that people had to sell or give away* or 

®*change. They also began a project In cooperation with the OepartmeM 

of Markets m do a check on neighborhood scales and prices. 

Mrs. Seteman’s groups spent some time on budgeting* and on purchasing drugs, 
which turned out to be particularly valuable for the participants. 
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Cgaglujtong 



1Us pilot program clearly demonstrate* the feasibility of a university non* 
credit extension into urban under -privileged areas. The question that it does 
not so clearly answer is: should the university attempt to build a permanent 
program of this klndT^aspllcitintfiat question are really two separate issues, 
thi first having to do with whethwsadtierograms, involving people who have 
not even finished high school, are A* proper business of the university; the 
second, whether the payoff is sufficiently large to justify the subsidy necessary 
to carry it on. 

The role of a university in programs of this kind can be challenged, but surely 

not on the grounds that participants lack formal preparation. Such an objection 

reasonably applies at least to ordinary credit programs leading to a degree, but 
has little relevance to informal programs, where universities have traditionally 
refrai n ed from applying these admission criteria. 

The more relevant issue has to do with the level at which the subject matter is 
approached. Very tew would question the appropriateness of university sponsored 
confere nces for the improvement of supervision and management in Industry and 
government, though the formal preparation of participants la seldom investigated. 
Such programs bring to bear on the problems of institutions ar. Important 

body of research and theory In tbs behavioral and social sciences, whose 

development and dissemination is s recognized and central function of the 
university. Thus, ordinarily It is die level at which the problems are analysed and 
discussed that make a program appropriate, not the statue of the participants . 

With one exception, the Harlem Seminars brought to beer on the problems of 
the participants data and theoretical formulations relevant to those problems 
~° m Psychology, anthropology, sociology and other fields— in a simplified 
form, to be sure, and non*systematicaUy, but the seme mi ght be said of many 
«fons it« pr ograms conducted by graduate achoole of business a n d public 
administration. Indeed, there are large numbers of courses given for credit 
by undergraduate institutions which are at s lower intellectual level than our 
discussion groups— "Physical Education in the Elementary School, " to mention 
only one* 

The possible exception are At consumer problems groups. It is difficult to 
argm that these could not just as well have been conducted by any -""W of 
community agencies such as settlement house* or Vs, or tint an advanced 
degree in economics mould give one instructor significant superiority over 
a n oth e r in conducting As discussions. 
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**, If Urn lMue of university-appropriateness can be relatively easily dispatched, 
the remaining question. whether the payoff jufttfiaa the effort, cannot. If e 
cooaideradoo of reeulte restricted ro measurable learning and growth tor tbs 
participants, the very considerable lnccnalattncy of attendance and instability 
dat characterized the groups suggest that nothing very startling happened. 

From another point of view, individual growth 1a not the most significant* varia bl e 
to consider, however. Every major development during the past year in the 
urban ghetto ind i cates a worsening of the relationship between the mainstream 
culture and the' underprivileged minorities* especially the Negro. Ordinarily 
sober and cautious observers are beginning to tall; about the possibility of en 
explosion that may pull apart tbs painfully wovan fabric of a stable aoclal order, 
nor can anyone In possession of tbe facts deny tbit possibility. 

Tbe extension of an urban university into the heart of tbo minority ghetto it 
u n lik ely to overcome generations of educational disadvantage, nor will it do 
very much to attack poverty or materially affect self-defeating life stylea 
e n de m ic In tbe ghetto. But It can stand as a symbol of "downtown” concern, as a 
connec t i n g link between die dominant culture and the secluded underpin, inn 
period when most meaningful lines of communication srs rapidly disappearing. 

That the university should assume such a symbolic role la particularly important, 
because not cnly does it have enormous prestige in tbe sodoty at large, but it la 
lass subject than official institutions to an hiatorically-baaed suspicion and 
hostility from die und e rclass culture. 

Some Guidelines 

Any program built upon the experiences of this pilot project must obviously not 
only be heavily subsidized, but should also be on a fairly large scale, if it is to 
have die visibility necessary to its proposed symbolic role. Our experience 
suggests the following format: 

1. A curriculum embodying a series of elght'ten session seminars around 
those topics: 



The Child and Family 

Education and the School 

Negro History and dm Civil Rights Movement 

Community Action, Leadership. andThcdca 

New York Politics and Government 
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Participants should be encouraged to enroll In the entire series, 
end those who complete it should be swerded a certificate of some 
sort. In this recognition-starred culture such tangible evidence of 
achievement may be particularly important. 

2. The project director should be a Negro, though he should maintain an 
integrated instructional staff* The principle argued previously in this 
report against an all-Negro staff does not apply to the selection of a 
chief administrator, and the advantages are likely to be considerable. 

Two full-time professionals should be employed to help die director. 

One is to take responsibility for recruiting, and will train and 
supervise a staff of part-time Instructional assistants of the sort 
employed in the pilot program. The second will be an instructional 
materials expert, who will not only advise instructors about 
available materials for their courses, and assume responsibility for 
obtaining them, but also create simple visual aids In cooperation with 
instructors. 

3. Our experience suggests that there would be little difficulty in 
making arrangements with a number of community centers, churches, 
and housing projects, for the development of a decentralized network 
of meeting places for die seminars. The administrative center would 
consequently require only n minimum of space. 
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